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Cniteds States Prison Assoctation. 





THE objects of the United States 


Prison Association are — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 
III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


IV. To see that suitable Labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine.—Prof. T. C. Uruam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire.—Rev. B. M. Tit.orson, 
Manchester. 

Vermont.—Hiram Hartow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts —Cuas. Spear, Boston, Ed. 
Prisoner’s Friend. 

Rhode Island.— Rev. Fraxcts WAYLAND, 
Providence. 

Connecticut. —Hon. Paitir Ripiey, Hart- 
ford. 

New York.—Amos Pitispury, Albany. 

New Jersey.—Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania.—Hon. Judge Kewry, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Delaware—Hon. Atrrep P. Rosryson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland.—Rey. G, T. FLanpvers, Balti- 
more, 

Virginia. —— Joseru Jounson, Governor, 
tichmond. 

North Carolina.—Rev. Hore Baix, Golds- 
boro’. 


South Carolina.—Prof. Lresee. 

Georgia.—Kev. James Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida.—Rev. Josuva 8. Vann, Carrol- 
ton. 

Alabama.—Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi.—Rev. D. B. Clayton. 

Louisiana.—Rev. Turopore Ciarr, New 
Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovston. 

Arkansas.—Euias N. Conway, Governor. 

Tennessee. —ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 

Kentucky.—Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio—Hon. Sacmon P, Cuase. 

Michogan—-Rev. Mr. Sresstys, Utica. 

Indiana.—Rev. W. Cuarpiin, Deed’s Cr’k. 

Illinois. —Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri.—Rev. T. Anport. 

Jowa.—Rev. H. 8. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. —Gen. Gatns, Warden of State 
Prison, Waupun. 

California.—Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D. C.—Hon. Topias Pur- 


RINGTON. 


CHARLES SPEAR, Secretary. 


Office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 





Suerirr’s Orrice, SurroiK Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 


PLease allow Re¢. Cuarves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at ali times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 
of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 
the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 


cation. 


Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABOR. 


The following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
een that the field islarge. My aims are not sectarian, and there- 
ore all are invited to aid in the work which I am engaged. 


I. To visit Prisoners. 


II. To see, that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 


Il{. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 


IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relations in prison. 


VII. To provide Counsel for prisoners who may be charged 
with crime, whether guilty or innocent. 


VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 


IX. To assist Young Men and Women who fall into temptation 
for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 


X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 


XI. To deliver pudlic Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 


XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 


XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime, in all its various bearings. 


XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Remarks of C. C. Letcu, of New York, on the Bill allow- 
ing Young Criminals, under the age of 21, to be imprison- 
ed in the Albany Penitentiary instead of State Prisons, and 
paying them eight and a quarter cents for each day’s labor 
they perform while in prison. 


Mr. Cuarrman:—lI stand before you the advocate of the 
rights of your condemned convicts. Though imprisoned they 
have rights. My cause is not backed by any powerful interests ; 
your criminals have few or no friends to plead their cause ; they 
have no awards to make, no votes to give, no patronage to be- 
stow, no influential corporations or moneyed institutions to lobby 
their claims through this house. They bow before you without 
character or friends, without money or social influence. They 
are condemned men. The forms of ’ceremonies and justice have 
been complied with, witnesses have testified, the jury have ren- 
dered their verdict, the judge has passed sentence ; the criminal 
is declared unworthy to mingle with society. There he is, incar- 
cerated, disfranchised ; without character or influence, politically, 
socially or financially ; doomed to a felon’s cell and a felon’s fare ; 
behold him in his rudeconvict’s attire. ‘There he stands in all his 
degradation. Yet he is a MAN ;—guilty, it may be, still a way. 
If I admit him to be thoroughly depraved, he is still a man; and 
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68 Prison Discipline. 


because he is a MAN and belongs to our common humanity, I be- 
speak a patient hearing. 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason ! 

How infinite in faculties! In form and moving 

How express and admirable! In action how like an Angel! 


In apprehension how like a God! The beauty of the world, 
The paragon ot animals. 


Is such a being, in whatever state you may find him, unwor- 
thy our attention? Can we do anything more ourselves as Legis- 
lators, or do an act more worthy the State we represent, than 
considering what means can be used to reform this exalted, yet 
degraded being, that our laws have deprived of liberty. 

Our Staté Prisons were intended not only as places of deten- 
tion, but institutions of reformation. How far the intention of 
the founders of these institutions have been carried out, the State 
Prison Reports to the Legislature for the last ten years will 
show ; to which I shall beg leave to refer the House, in the course 
of my remarks. 

The safety of the State demands that the convict shal! not be 
permitted to continue his depredations on society; his confine- 
ment is necessary. ‘This being accomplished, the community is 
safe ; any thing beyond this is simple punishment ; and so far the 
law is vindictive, unless this excess of punishment has for its ob- 
ject to deter others from the commission of crime, or the reforma- 
tion of the convict. If it is merely intended to make the prisoner 
suffer, and to protract that suffering for years it is cruelty, and 
unjust in proportion to the degree of punishment you inflict with- 
out the motives to do good to the prisoner or to society. 

Our State Prisons discharge from five to seven hundred con- 
victs annually, who are then left to mingle with and become a 
part of the community. Can any question be more important to 
the State, or deserving graver consideration, than how to treat 
our convicts while in prison, that they may come out reformed in 
character, able and determined to earn an honest living; or 
whether they shall be thrown out upon the community with feel- 
ings of revenge, and an abiding sense of the wrongs and injustice 
society has inflicted upon them, with purposes fixed to avenge 
their wrongs ; whether they shall have the aids, after leaving the 
prison, so necessary to redeem their character, or for want of en- 
couragement become idlers and vagabonds, or from want become 
desperate, and compelled to beg, steal or starve? 

‘Sir, the discharged convict is a terrible enemy, and, in an im- 
portant sense, stronger than the whole community. When he 
approaches your door to beg for a crust of bread, for labor, or 
shelter to screen him from the approaching storm, you see him in 
his helplessness; you feel your potency. The poor wretch can 
be crushed ata single blow. But let him go forth wit hthe 
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assassin’s knife, or the incendiary’s match, and a whole city 
may read, by the fires of a general conflagration, how terrible a 
foe the discharged convict is when left alone to himself.’ 

I insist upon it then, that no more important question in rela- 
tion to our State Prisons can come before you, than the inquiry 
what can be done more effectually to reform the prisoner? With 
the indulgence of this House I propose, first, to show what the 
State is doing, and, secondly, what she should do, to reform the 
convict. 

In answering this, it is proper for me to call the attention of 
the House to the organic law of the State that controls these in- 
stitutions. The Constitution of the State provides that there 
shall be three inspectors elected at the general election, who shall 
have the sole charge and superintendence of the state prisons and 
shall appoint the officers therein. This office | consider in im- 
portance second to no other within the State. And yet, these 
officers are nominated at the close of the political conventions, not 
on account of their fitness for that office. Qualifications are sel- 
dom, if ever, thought of in this connection ; but the more impor- 
tant one, what claims have they on the party, and what capital 
do they bring to advance her interests? Ifthe whigs are suc- 
cessful, and the inspector finds the offices in the prison filled with 
Democrats, the iron rule of party compels him to discharge the 
whole. If the democrats come in power, vice versa. With 
change of parties, there is change of agents, wardens, keepers, 
guards, schoolmasters, and in some instances, even chaplains. I 
will grant you that no party need do this thing; for I believe 
that the party that will entirely discharge this obnoxious rule 
will meet the approval of the people, whatever its effect may be 
on the office seekers themselves. 

Sir, when it is recollected that these officers are in constant in- 
tercourse with the prisoners, except the hours devoted to slumber 
—that they are the only agents the State employs at once to se- 
cure and reform them—how important, in the selection of these 
agents, that care should be taken to select those only who are 
themselves instructed in the mysterious phenomena of controlling, 
influencing and reforming the minds committed to their absolut- 
ism! how necessary that they have learned the art of governing 
themselves, for none others are qualified to command but those 
who have first learned to obey! Let any person enter upon the 
discharge of these duties with all the virtues necessary, still he 
will require time and experience to perfect himself in this impor- 
tant calling. ‘This art is more difficult to learn than to superin- 
tend the most camplicated and intricate piece of machinery. And 
yet the records of our prisons show that the average time the officers 
of our prisons have been therein, for the last ten years, is about 
eighteen months. Would any person think this a judicious way 
of managing their own factories or machine shops, to keep changing 
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their hands every eighteen months to make room for new, inexpe- 
rienced and ignorant men? And here let me call your attention 
to the kind of men that have managed our prisons for the last few 
years. And first of all and before all, he must be an active poli- 
tician ; he must belong to our party, and must have served us in 
the last campaign, and done that kind of work that their leaders 
have directed to be done. ‘These men are to be found in our 
cities, going about in gangs upon the day of election, if not to 
keep the peace, to see that no others break it by injuring any of 
our party. They are generally men who are no fanatics on the 
question of Maine law; their motto is, let us drink and be merry. 
They are not choice or pure in their language. ‘Their mouths 
are familiar with oaths. Many of them are discarded watchmen. 
Others are men who make politics a trade, that live by their wits, 
whose constant endeavor appears to be to throw off that original 
curse—by the sweat of thy brow thou shalt earn thy bread—and 
as they must eat, and are unwilling to work, they prefer to live 
on the labor of others. In short, Sir, the management of some of 
our prisons has been committed to the care of the most dissolute 
and depraved of men (whose actions have shown that they are 
far worse than a large majority of the convicts), to whom the 
State has entrusted the custody and reformation of her prisoners. 
They have been selected, not on account of the purity of their 
lives, but from the worst part of society. They are violent, pro- 
fane and drunken men, corrupt in mind, speech and manners. 
They have shown themselves arbitrary—indulging in passion and 
violence, which beget the same in the prisoner, and lead to re- 
sistance and to punishment. Thus the life of the poor prisoner 
is harassed by ignorant, profane, violent and intemperate men, who 
are the only guardians the State las provided for them. 

In proof of the statements I have made, 1 would respectful- 
ly refer the House to the Report of a Committee of the Legislature 
for the year 1852. It is to be found in Assembly documents, No. 
2. The brutal scenes that Report describes as having taken place 
in our prisons is sickening and heart-rending. The cruelties in- 
flicted upon the convicts, by violent and ignorant keepers, was 
such as resulted in several cases in the death of the prisoners, and 
in a number of others driving them to insanity. And to show 
that there has been no improvement since that time, I will re- 
spectfully call your attention to the report of the committee ap- 
pointed at the iast Legislatnre, which is now on our files. This 
report sets forth these facts, that brutality, ignorance, profanity 
and intemperance were with few exceptions, the general char- 
acter of those who had charge of the prison, particularly, the Sing 
Sing prison. 

It is there in evidence that duties which the statutes make it 
incumbent upon officers to perform, have been for years done by 
the convicts. See pages 320, 321, and 326. 
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In their report they say: 

‘We cannot but regard intemperance in Inspectors of State 
Prisons, or the appointment of an intemperate person to a sub- 
ordinate office, a just cause of complaint against and impeach- 
ment of such Inspectors, and we think it ought so to be declar- 
ed in the law.’ 

‘One of the Inspectors at least, was not free from this indul- 
gence, and it is apparent that others did not respect the law 
which forbids the introduction of spirituous liquors upon the 
prison grounds ; thus tolerating a practice which is demoraliz- 
ing and destructive everywhere, and which the statue has wisely 
and humanely excluded from our prisons.’ 

In that report it is brought out in evidence, that one of the 
officers was found in prison hours, within the walls, beastly in- 
toxicated, with a bottle of liquor in his pocket, and another kept 
liquor continually on hand to treat his brother officers, while on 
duty. See pages 126 and 428. It is there in evidence that officers 
of the prison were habitual drunkards. See pages 125 and 307. 
All this in the presence of the convicts that these precious men 
were selected toreform! See pages 169 and 307. 

This practice was not confined to a few of the under-keepers, 
who might do it clandestinely; but it is in evidence, page 
508, that at least one of the inspectors, the agent or warden, the 
clerk and keepers, used liquors freely in the warden’s house with- 
in the walls of the prison. It is shown there in evidence that the 
agent or warden was repeatedly drunk. See pages 340 and 394. 
If the head officers of the prison were men of such character, 
what could be expected of those under their charge? ‘ Like 
priest like people.’ It is in evidence that some of the keepers 
and guards were habitually intoxicated. The witness said, ‘I 
have seen them beastly drunk by day and night ; they were noisy 
and turbulent men, spending much of their time in porter-houses 
and other places of dissipation.’ See pages 404, 420, 425, 474, 
475, 587, and 588. It is in further testimony that the inspector, 
warden, clerk, and some of the keepers were all drunk together, 
at a particular house in Sing Sing, on more than one occasion, 
and, said the witness, ‘ the inspector I have seen drunk repeatedly. 
On one of these occasions there was a fight between them.’ See 
page 408. Itis in testimony that the prisoners themselves had 
access to the bottle and were found under the influence of liquor. 
See page 577. Witnesses further declare that the physician 
leagued in with a drunken clerk to obtain liquor from the agent’s 
wife under false pretences. See pages 454 and 5. The same 
physician amused himself in performihg a disgusting anatomical 
operation on the body of a deceased female convict. See pages 
135 and 6, 528, 501 and 2. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE BURDOCK AND THE VIOLET. 


BY HARRIET WOOD. 


Ir came up in the garden, that burdock,—just behind the 
violets and close to the rose bushes. It was in the corner 
close up to the fence, and we said we would let it stay, and 
it should have all the kind care and the gentle attention 
that the roses and the violets had. Roadside burdocks we 
knew were coarse, vile things, with their dusty leaves and 
their sharp burs ever adhering to the passers by, and we 
would like to see what a garden burdock would be like ; 
whether it would be bright and fresh and delicate for grow- 
ing in such sweet company, and so we were merciful and let 
it stay. 

' And it grew among the roses and the violets, and gentle 
hands watered it often, and the earth was softened about 
the roots, just as for its fairer neighbors, but it waited not 
for them in its progress upward. It shot up, rank and tall, 
and wide leaves spread all abroad and threatened to cover 
and obscure its less assuming neighbors. And at last the 
blossoms came ; they were large and strong and armed with 
keen thorns, and the flowers changed into burs, and the 
reached out their thorny fingers and grasped the passers-by, 
and white dust lay thick on the rough, woolly leaves, and 
the seeds flew out on the wind to seek lodging places, where 
another year a new crop should find foot-hold and suste- 
nance. 

A little violet crept through the fence and looked up 
brightly beside the hard and dusty street, and we said we 
will let it grow there; and soit grew. Water, it had none 
except from celestial fountains ; care, it had none, except 
from sunshine and sweet dews, and the kindly glances of 
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He that Watereth Others shall be Watered Himself. 78 


the passers-by, yet there it lived and bloomed sweetly, 
‘ wasting its sweetness on the desert air’; its green leaves 
were as green as its cherished kindred of the flower-bed, 
and its blue eye reflected as hopefully as the blue of the 
summer sky. 

So we said to ourselves, Outward circumstances and 
mere surroundings are but little after all; and if change to 
nature comes, it must be a work deep inwrought by other 
than earthly hands. 





“HE THAT WATERETH OTHERS SHALL BE WA- 
TERED HIMSELF.” 


Rev. Mr. Witetts, of Philadelphia, in his eloquent ad- 
dress at the Anniversary of the Sunday School Union, 
among others, used the following beautiful illustration of the 
benefits of exercising a benevolent spirit :— 


‘But, says one, if we give so much we shall exhaust our resour- 
ces. Don’t be afraid of that, my friend. See that little foun- 
tain yonder—away yonder in the distant mountain, shining like 
a thread of silver through the thick copse, and sparkling like a 
diamond in its healthfnl activity. It is hurrying on with tink- 
ling feet to bear its tribute to the river. See, it passes a stag- 
nant pool and the pool hails it? Whither away, master stream- 
let? 1am going to the river to bear this cup of water God has 
given me. Ah, you are very foolish, for that—you’ll need it be- 
fore the summer is over. It has beena backward spring, and we 
shall have a hot summer to pay for it—you will dry up then. 
Well, says the streamlet, if 1 am to die so soon, I had better 
work while the day lasts, If I am likely to lose this treasure 
from the heat, I had better do good with it while I have it. So 
on it went, blessing and rejoicing in its course. The pool smiled 
complacently at its own superior foresight, and husbanded all its 
resources, letting not a drop steal away. Soon the midsummer 
heat came down and it fell upon the little stream. But the trees 
crowded to its brink and threw out their sheltering branches over 
it in the day of adversity, for it brought refreshment and life to 
them ; and the sun peeped through the branches and smiled com- 
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T4 The Judge and the Culprit. 


placently upon its dimpled face, and seemed to say—* It is not 
in my heart to harm you”—and the birds sipped its silver tide 
and sung its praises; the flowers breathed their perfume upon its 
bosom; the beasts of the field loved to linger by its banks; the 
husbandman’s eye always sparkled with joy as he looked upon 
the line of verdant beauty that marked its course through his 
fields and meadows—and so on it went, blessing and blessed of 
all. 

‘And where was the prudent pool? Alas! in its inglorious in- 
activity, it grew sickly and pestilential. The beasts of the field 
put their lips to it, but turned away without drinking ; the breeze 
stooped snd kissed it by mistake, but caught the malaria in the 
contact, and-carried the ague through the region, and the inhabi- 
tants caught it and had to move away, and at last the very frogs 
cast their venom upon it and deserted it, and Heaven in mercy to 
man smote it with a hotter breath and dried it up. 

‘But did not the little stream exhaust itself? Oh, no! God 
saw to that. It emptied its full cup into the river, and the river 
bore it on to the sea, and the sea welcomed it, and the sun smiled 
upon the sea, and the sea sent up its incense to greet the sun, and 
the clouds caught in their capacious bosoms the incense from the 
sea, and the winds like waiting steeds, caught the chariots of the 
clouds and bore them away—away—to the very mountain that 
gave the little fountain birth, and there they tipped the brimming 
cup, and poured the grateful baptism down; and so God saw to 
it, that the little fountain, though it gave so fully and so freely, 
never ran dry. And if God so bless the fountain, will he not also 
bless you, my friends, if “as ye have freely received, ye also freely 
give.” Be assured he will.’ 





THE JUDGE AND THE CuLprit.—Lord Chief Justice Holt 
when young, was extravagant and belonged to a club of wild 
fellows. Most of whom took to an infamous course of life. 
When his lordship was engaged, on a certain occasion, at 
the Old Baily, a man was tried and convicted of robbery on 
the highway, whom the judge remembered to have been one 
of his old companions. Moved by that curiosity which is 
natural on a retrospection of past life, and thinking that the 
fellow did not know him, Justice Holt asked him what had 
become of such and such of his old associates. The culprit, 
making a low bow, and fetching a deep sigh, said, “ Ah, my 
lord, they are all hanged but you and [.” 
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HOW TO COMMENCE BUSINESS. 


WELL, boys, we doubt not that you would like to rise high 
m the world, and become good farmers, merchants, &c. 
Here is a good motto for you—Begin at the lowest round on 
the ladder and keep climbing; and here is a story which 
will illustrate just what we want to say. One of the most 
wealthy merchants of New York city tells us how he com- 
menced business. He says: 


‘I entered a store and asked if a clerk was not wanted. ‘ No,’ 
in a rough tone was the answer, all being too busy to bother 
with me—when I reflected that if they did not want a clerk, they 
might want a laborer, but I was dressed too fine for that. [ went 
to my lodgings, put on a rough garb, and the next day went in- 
to the same store and demanded if they did not want a porter, 
and again ‘No, sir,’ was the response, when I exclaimed, in des- 
pair almost, ‘alaborer? Sir, 1 will work at any wages. Wages 
is not my object, I must have employ, and I wani to be useful in 
business.’ ‘These last remarks attracted their attention, and in 
the end I was hired as a laborer in the basement and sub-cellar in 
very low pay, scarcely enough to keep body and soul together. 
In the basement and sub-cellar I soon attracted the attention of 
the counting-house and chief clerk. I saved enough for my em- 
ployers in little things to pay my wages ten times over and they 
soon found it out. I did not let any person about commit petty 
larcenies without remonstrance and threats of exposure, and real 
exposure if remonstrance would not do. I did not ask for any 
ten hour law, If I was wanted at 3 a. m., I never growled, but 
told everybody to go home, ‘ and I would see everything right.’ I 
loaded off at daybreak packages for the morning boats, or carried 
them myself. In short, I soon became indispensable to my em- 
ployers, and I rose, and rose, until 1 became the head of the 
house, with money enough as you see, to give me any luxury or 
any position a mercantile man may desire for himself and chil- 
dren in this great city.’ 





SicisMonD.—~ Some courtiers reproached the Emperor 
Sigismond, that, instead of destroying his conquered foes, 
he admitted them to favor. ‘ Do I not,’ replied this illus- 
trious monarch, ‘ effectually destroy my enemies, when I 
make them my friends ?’ 
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UNCHRISTIAN TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


BY REY. JOHN T. SARGENT. 


BRANDED with odium—avoided like an infection, excluded 
from all useful employment, instead of being taken by the 
hand with encouragement in his penance, what wonder that 
the ex-prisoner finally falls back hopelessly upon his former 
sins—perhaps upon the stone floor of his former cell! It 
is owing to society, I say, the conventional prejudices of 
society, that he is driven back. The individuals that give 
society its tone, have something to answer for their rigid 
treatment towards the returning prodigal. The action of 
the community, touching the reformation of the individual, 
is, too often, nugatory and repellant. Hence the miseries of 
pauperism are revisited upon the community, and the indivi- 
dual sufferer with a ten fold power. Hence the deep sense 
of wrong which is cut so sharply into the heart of the poor 
man, when he sees there is no evenness of justice in his 
case, compared with that of others, and that the rich man 
does not meet with the same retribution, of popular odium 
when he embezzles or defalecates. Hence the aggravation 
of this tendency to cheat among all classes, as the pauper 
finds he must, after all, and wring out of society the support 
which it only begrudges or withholds. How painful now, 
the contrast we sometimes witness between the social posi- 
tion or treatment of a rich swindler and a poor thief! The 
wealthy villain, who moves by more than sufferance in ‘ the 
first society,’ so called, the man who has robbed the bank, 
or forged a note for some thousands of dollars, in the pro- 
cess of his commercial transactions, is sheltered and pro- 
tected at once beneath the broad wings and peacock feathers 
of his rich relatives. The whole affair is soon hushed up, 
and he goes on as usual, ‘ on ’change,’ with his head up, and 
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with no practicable abatement in his style of living—while a 
poor wretch from the purlieus of Broad street, who has 
stolen a crust out of that man’s kitchen, is hunted to the 
death, and feels the hot iron of excommunication burnt awful- 
ly into his very bones! Now,Iam not saying that we 
ought to shelter the frauds of a pauper any more than of a 
prince, from the retributive consequences that must ever 
storm down, sooner or later, upon the hands and hearts of 
the dishonest everywhere ; but, I say, for mercy’s sake, as 
we make the equity of Christ our rule, let us be just in our 
visitations and verdicts on each class. Let us hold the 
scale of our judgments evenly and fairly ; and if, because a 
poor man has deceived us, we tear off his remnant of rags, 
and send him shivering and naked and excommunicated 
through society, a mark for the finger of .scorn to point at, 
let us also cleave asunder the glittering shield of social 
favor, behind which an opulent knave has sought his protec- 
tion, and tear away, no less boldly, those entrenchments, be- 
neath which his vice finds but tooready an absolution. We 
are not sparing, it seems, in our denunciation of a pauper’s 
deceptions. It were well if we visited some of it upon the 
wealthier defaulters, who encroach upon the treasures of the 
bank, or play tricks upon their creditors, and games of 
chance for self at the broker’s board. What wonder that 
the poor seek apologies for their imposture and devices in 
the all but consecrated practices of commercial life! Liv- 
ing among those whose idol deity seems to be property, 
wealth, station, they look invidiously on those who possess 
it, and seek to clutch, sometimes per force, the means of a 
similar distinction. In the want of money, they are made to 
feel their hopeless exclusion from all the privileges which 
money alone can command, and the sole cause of their seem- 
ing degradation. They see that respectability, influence, 
power, attaches to the possession of property. They see, 
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also, that want of influence, weight and favor, is the con- 
sequence of its absence. In short, every thing in our modes 
of life and our social institutions, seems to force upon them 
the disagreeable conviction, that by these conventional 
theories, they are outlawed and aggrieved. 





A WORD TO FATHERS. 


BY W. C. BROWN. 


THERE is in many, we fear in most families, an unnatural and 
lamentable distance in affection and confidence between fathers 
and their children, and especially between fathers and the boys. 
This estrangement is produced on the part of the children, by 
acts of disrespect and disobedience, which always result in dis- 
trust and alienation of affection ; and on the part of the father, 
by a painful remembrance of tliese acts, coupled with a fear lest 
the taking of them into his affectionate confidence again, would 
be understood by them as indicative on his part of holding their 
offences in slight estimation. But fathers commit a fatal error 
here. It is at the breaking up of this filial fellowship, that the 
sons commence roving abroad, and selecting such companions as 
they can find in the street, to make good, as far as they are able, 
the lost companionship of their father. 

And here commences the ruin of those sons. The father for- 
bids, but they hear no tones of affection blended with the tones 
of authority. The only conception they have of his government 
is that of a system of checks and restraints, the abridgment of 
their liberty and the curtailing of their happiness. Now all this 
trouble might easily be forestalled and prevented, by a judicious 
course on the part of the father. 

But I cannot enlarge on this point, and will only say that the 
father must maintain, without interruption, a generous and affec- 
tionate confidence, and an unreserved and sincere interchange of 
thoughts and feelings, between himself and children. By doing 
this, he will avail himself of a power which he will in vain seek 
in stern authority, penal interdictions, or even in whips and 
scourges. 

A father should often unbend himself and frolic with the small 
children. He should often talk with his children, always mixing 
some wholesome instruction in his conversation. He should take 
an interest in their plays, and in their studies, and instruct his 


boys, especially, in the first principles of various mechanical pro- 
cesses. 
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By keeping up this kind of communication with them, they 
will cling to him with affectionate tenacity, and will find greater 
happiness in his company than in any they could possibly select 
for themselves. He will wind himself so about their hearts, that 
no rude shock, no seductive power, would be able to sever them. 

And what a reward will sucha father reap? I cannot describe 
this. lLfere I feel the poverty of any language I can use, to por- 
tray the peculiar bliss which a dutiful, affectionate, respectful son, 
having arrived at manhood, gives to the heart of the grayheaded 
father. What emotions of joy and pride swell his grateful 
bosom, ar he listens to his voice, and witnesses the noble acts of 
his virtuous life! May God in his great mercy grant that the 
number of such fathers may be indefinitely multiplied. 





STRONG DRINK AND ITS FRUITS. 


THERE are at least 5,000 places in the county of Philadel- 
phla at which intoxicating liquors can be bought and drank. 
Of these, upwards of 1,500 are kept open in direct violation 
of law. Of 12,000 commitments to the County Prison, in 
the past twelve months, 9,000 are the result of using strong 
drink as a beverage. Of an average of 1850 paupers in the 
Blockley Almshouse, 1,300 are made paupers by strong 
drink. 

The turnkey’s report for 1853, furnished by the Mayor’s 
clerk to the Grand Jury of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
March term, shows that of 9,112 prisoners, 7,852 were for 
intoxication or for crimes induced by the use of strong 
drink. 

It is estimated that $470,000 are taken from the pockets 
of the people annually to restrain, punish, or maintain those 
who are made vicious or poor by the use of strong drink. 

It is well suggested by the grand jury, that if a substance 
as fatal to the eyes as strong drink is to the reason and 
strength of men and the welfare of their families, were to be 
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bought and sold in the same way, there would be such a call 
for the suppression of the trade as no private or public in- 
fluence could withstand. Suppose 10,000 people in Philadel- 
phia were made blind, annually, by the use of coffee, would 
the free sale of it be tolerated? A blind man may be 
a good citizen, a good husbamd, a good father, or a good 
son—but a drunkard—what is or can he be but a curse to 
himself, his family and the community ? 

We think the views expressed by the Judge of the Quar. 
ter Sessions, must commend themselves to the reason and 
conscience of all good citizens. 


If we are to have the present license law continued, the tax 
raised by it should, in justice, go to the county instead of the 
State, as the county spends $10 in the support of the paupers 
and criminals, made so by these very tevern keepers, for every 
dollar received by the State for the right to poison and debase 
our fellow-men. Two prisons as large as the Moyamensing 
prison, would not hold all that should be arrested—men and wo- 
men—who wander through the streets of our city, drunken and 
disorderly, and who assail our doors as beggars, or stop us in the 
streets for alms. Who among you have ever seen so many of 
such persons as now wander along our highways? In the tried 
department of the Moyamensing prison, there are now two or 
three prisoners in each cell, and in the untried department there 
are five. The commitments have increased from between four and 
five thousand per year to 12,000. We need more jails, or the 
suppression of the cause which leads to so many commitments. 





THE PAST. 


Blest asa lover in his bridal home 

The poet dwells, from green removed place 
Heareth world’s noise in lofty whispers come, 
Finds all creation fair in one fair face ; 

The face of nature his desire completes, 

And many an hour the man, with foldod arms, 
Will waste his lifetime (which his lifetime fleets 
Like a fair river), gazing on her charms. 

For me, though loud as March the Present calls, 
Wild with cross winds, and jarring blast on blast, 
A certain marvellous music swells and falls 

In my own soul, where my own love the Past 
With airy harp the wrathful weather takes 

And melody of all that discord makes. §[Mrs. BROTHERTON. 
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A MURDER AT THE INN. 


In the year 1808, when Mermus Willet was Mayor of the city 
of New York, my father, then a young man of twenty years of 
age, first visited the city in the hope of obtaining some employ- 
ment in a merchant’s counting-room, that might enable him to 
support himself decently, and perhaps, by and by, to better his 
fortunes. 

My grandfather was the owner of a small farm in Troy, New 
York, and having given my father a better education than in 
those days generally fell to the lot of farmers’ sons, he had, 
at a suitable age, placed him in a store in Albany, and as he 
grew older, thinking that the city of New York offered a wider 
field for a man to push his fortune, he had sent him thither with 
several letters of recommendation from eminent merchants in Al- 
bany, and with such a slender stock of money as he was able to 
afford. 

Fifty years ago travel to and from New York was very differ- 
erent from what itis at present, and it sometimes occupied a 
week or more to effect the passage in one of the North River 
sloops, which at that period carried between the capital of the 
State and the great commercial emporium. On this: occasion 
there was but one passenger on board the sloop besides my father, 
—an elderly gentleman, whose fine benevolent features at once 
arrested my father’s attention, and the old gentleman himself 
seemed to be equally pleased with his youthful companion. He 
was one of those kind-hearted persons whose minds do not grow 
aged as their hair grows grey; his heart still possessed all the 
freshness of youth, although his once buoyant spirit was sobered 
down to an hibitual, even cheerfulness, which comported well 
with his venerable aspect. He was one of those old men whom 
children naturally incline to, and whose society youth seek out 
and take pleasure in. Be sure when an infant looks up smiling- 
ly in the face of an aged stranger, and when children gambol 
around him or sit quietly listening to the pretty stories he loves 
to tell them—be sure that man has a heart formed for friendship 
and love. The reason of grown men and women may be deceived 
in this respect—that of children is rarely deceived, if ever. 

During the weary days that passed on the journey, my father 
had made the kind old gentleman his confidant, and had received 
a great deal of friendly advice from him, and, more than that, he 
had told my father he had some influence in New York, and as 
he was fully aware that a stranger in a large eity was exposed to 
many temptations and difficulties, he would himself endeavor to 
provide him with a situation in the house of one of his old friends. 
who was in business as a merchant in Broad street. The gentle- 
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man, whose name was Withers, was a planter from the South, 
and he was on his annual northern tour, partly for pleasure, and 
partly for the purpose of making the purchase of such necessaries 
as would be required on his return home. Of course he had a 
considerable amount of money with him, and, on one occasion, 
when he happened to mention this in the hearing of the captain 
of the sloop, my father says he noticed a singular expression pass 
over the man’s face, but at that time thought nothing of it, and 
in due time the vessel arrived in sight of the city of New York. 

It was getting late in the evening, and as the wind and tide 
were both against the vessel, the captain determined to run her 
as close as possible in shore, and then cast anchor for the night. 
This having been done, he approached the seat near the taffrail of 
the sloop, on which the old gentleman and my father were sit- 
ting. 

‘We are still a goodish bit from the city,’ said he, ‘and if 
you gentlemen think it will be tedious staying on board the sloop, 
my mate and I are going on shore to the inn hard by to see some 
old acquaintances, and stay for the night, and you can go along 
with us.’ 

‘Can we get conveyance into New York in the morning?’ 
inquired: Mr. Withers. 

‘No fear of that,’ said the captain ‘ you can take your bag- 
gage ashore with you to the inn, or can make up your mind to 
stay aboard, just as you please.’ ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Withers, ° if 
to my young friend it is agreeable, I vote that we go ashore, the 
evening is delightful, and we shal! enjoy a walk before bed-time, 
after being cooped up so long on board this little vessel.’ 

Of course my father was agreeable to any proposition started 
by the old gentleman, and the boat was lowered, and the captain, 
the mate and two passengers were in a few minutes set on shore 
somewhere near the spot where twenty-first street turns through 
the Eleventh Avenue. 

I will not tell my readers that New York, although flourishing 
and a tolerable large city, was very different from New York of 
the present day, and the spot where the boat landed her crew and 
passengers was quite a long way in the country. 

A small but comfortable “old w ayside and water-side inn there 
which was razed to the ground, and to this inn the passengers 
were conducted by the captain, the old gentleman and my father 
each carrying their portmanteaus with them. Mr. Withers order- 
ed a good supper to be got ready, of which he invited my father 
to partake, and while it was preparing they walked into the field 
adjacent to the house. 

In due time the landlord announced the supper, and having 
done full justice to the landlady’s excellent cookery, my father and 
Mr. Withers retired to rest, each occupying a single bedroom on 

the same landing. 
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I will tell the remainder of the story in my father’s own words: 

‘I do not know how long I had been in bed,’ he would say, 
‘ when I heard a terrible noise as of some one shouting for help, 
andl strove to rise and could not. In a few minutes the dreadful 
shri eks and cries for help were succeeded by moans like those 
of a dying person, and I was still struggling, as I thought, to rise 
and go to the aid of the sufferer, when I suddenly awoke and found 
that I was in a strange room, standing in my night clothes near 
the open window. While in the act of recovering my bewildered 
sonses, I heard the rush of footsteps on the stairs, and the captain 
of the sloop and the servant, seizing me tightly by the arm, pro- 
ceeded to bind me, half naked as I was, to the chair. 

‘What is this for? what is the matter?’ I asked, still bewil- 
dered in my senses, and half believing that I was still dreaming. 

‘Matter enough, youngster,’ replied the keeper of the inn, who 
had just entered the room, ‘as you will soon find out to your 
cost. Who could have believed that a young man could be such 
a blood-thirsty wretch ?’ 

I did not reply, for in truth I knew not what my assailants 
meant. 

At this moment I heard a moan from the bed which stood at 
the other end of the apartment, and presently two or three other 
persons entered the room. 

‘It is the doctor and constable,’ said the landlord, as an elder- 
ly gentleman, dressed in black, stepped up to the bed-side. 

‘This is the murderer,’ continued the landlord, addressing a 
truculent looking man, who was accompanied by two as rough 
and brawny as himself; and as he spoke the constable came to- 
wards me, and one of them, the man whom the landlord had ad- 
dressed, laid his hand on my shoulder, and looked into my face. 

‘I do not know him,’ said he; ‘he must be a stranger in 
these parts, for I know almost every jail-bird in the State.’ 

‘He is very young to have committed such a horrible deed.’ 
said another person, for by this time the room was crowded with 
strangers, who had heard the news that a man was murdered at 
the inn. 

‘ Aye, he’s young enough, but I have known younger than he 
capable of committing any crime,’ replied the chief constable ; 
‘and he’s an old hand, too, I'll warrant, or he could not act so 
deep as he does,’ and then proceeded, as he said this, to place a 
pair of handcuffs on my wrists. 

‘Good God !’ said I, ‘ what does, what can this mean?’ 

‘You sham it well, youngster, was the brutal reply. ‘It 
means that you have stabbed the gentleman as is dying in that 
bed there, and this is not the first crime you’ve committed, by a 
long chalk, [ll be bound, People don’t begin with murder.’ 

As he said this I saw a sudden movement of the crowd that nad 
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gathered round the bed, for up to this time I had been half un- 
conscious of what was going on, and three or four voices said : 

‘Poor gentleman! he’s trying to speak,’ and then [ heard a 
feeble voice say: ‘ Red, red clock!” and there was an audible 
shiver, and a cry of horror ran through the assembly, one of the 
persons saying : 

‘ See, he is dying—he is choking with blood.’ 

There was a tremor of the bed, a painful, death-like silence 
amidst those who stood around it, and then a whisper— 

* He is dead!’ 





JOURNEY TO HARTFORD. 


On our way, we paid ourannual visit to Springfield,and were 
kindly entertained, as usual, by our friend Trask, who now 
presides over that goodly city as Mayor, where his sympathies 
will find ample scope to develop themselves in his new sphere 
of action, in behalf of the poor and unfortunate who look to 
him for succorandaid. Here we lectured at Hampden Hall 
in connection with our Prison Scenes, and also gave a Solar 
Exhibition before the High School Institute, agreeable to 
the invitation of the teacher, Mr. Barrows, who is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, and manifested much inter- 
est in our object, to enlist the schools of our cities and towns 
in sustaining exhibitions of a scientific character. We also 
visited Cabotville, a large manufacturing town. Here our 
friend and brother Webster, assisted us in obtaining an au- 
dience. On visiting Hartford we took rooms at the Ameri- 
can House, and were most pleasantly accommodated, and 
held two meetings at the American Hall. We had the 
pleasure of meeting again, our distinguished friend Mrs. 
Sigourney, whose rare suggestions pertaining to our cause 
are most appreciable, and worthy of consideration. In this 
city, through the influence of our kind and noble friend, Mr. 

Collins, we received an introduction to some of the most in- 
fluential citizens of Hartford, who generously contributed 
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their aid to our cause. We also visited Middletown, on the 
occasion of the United States Convention of Universalists. 
We were kindly entertained by Mr. Putnam and family, 
and had the pleasure also, of meeting many friends from 
various parts of the Union. A very pleasant circumstance 
here occurred to us on receiving an invitation from Rev. 
Mr. Tyler, to visit Granby, in the fact, that in this place we 
labored and preached more than twenty years ago—and 
again found ourself among former scenes, and old acquain- 
tance. We occupied his pulpit on the Sabbath, and lectured 
in connection with our companion, in the evening. It wasin 
this quiet town we framed our work on the Titles of Jesus. 
With my friend Tyler we visited the old Prison of the State, 
in the easterly part of the town, called Simsbury. Here we 
beheld the walls of a subterranean Prison, built in the days 
of the Revolution and used first, it is said, for the Tories. 
The site had been previously explored for mining purposes, 
and excavations made accordingly. It has now been re- 
stored to its original purpose, and the miners may there be 
seen within its deep recesses in search of copper ore. We 
descended a perpendicular ladder of thirty feet to see the 
places where men had been so often fettered and incarce- 
rated, and many a sad story to relate, did we hear concern- 
ing them. In one instance, a colored man was chained in 
one of the underground cells, and remained so long that one 
of his limbs mortified, and amputation was rendered neces- 
sary, and it was said, the poor negro might often be seen 
afterwards hobbling about in the fields at work. Many 
a tale of underground escapes and revolt of the prisoners 
were told us impossible now to relate. Suffice it to say, 
men were there literally imprisoned in the ‘dark holes of 
the earth.’ We returned by the way of Springfield to 
Worcester, hoping again to renew our laborsat home. ‘ The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.’ 
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THE YOUNG MUSICIAN AND HIS SICK MOTHER. 


Tue following beautiful extract from the Olive Branch, is 
copied from the life of an eminent musical composer : 


Little Pierre sat humming by the bedside of his sick mother. 
There was no bread in the closet, and for the whole day he had not 
tasted food. Yet he sat humming to keep up his spirits. Still 
at times he thought of his loneliness and hunger, and he could 
scarcely keep the tears from his eyes, for he knew nothing would 
be so grateful to his poor invalid mother as a good sweet orange, 
and yet he had not a penny in the world. ‘The little song he was 
singing was his own—one he composed with air and words; for 
the child was a genius, and a fervent worshipper at the shrine of 
music. As the tears would roll down his cheeks, and his voice 
would falter at the sad, sad thoughts, he did not dare to let his 
mother see, but hastily rising, hurried to the window, and there 
watched a man putting up a great bill with yellow letters, an- 
nouncing that Madnme M , then.a favorite cantatrice, would 
sing that night at the Temple, * Oh, if could only go!’ thought 
little Pierre ; and then pausing a moment, he clasped his hands ; 
his eyes lighted with unwonted fire; and running to the little 
stand he smoothed down his yellow curls, and taking from a little 
box some old stained paper, gave one eager glance at his mother, 
who slept, and ran speedily from the house. * Who did you say 
is waiting for me?’ said Madame M to her servant; ‘I am 
already worn out withcompany.’ ‘Itis only a very pretty little 
boy with yellow curls, who says if he can only see you, he is sure 
you will not be sorry, and he won’t keep you a moment.’ ‘ Oh, 
well, let him come,’ said the beautiful singer, with a smile, ‘1 can 
never refuse children.’ Little Pierre came in, his hat under his 
arm, and in his hand a little roll of paper. With a manliness 
unusual for a child, he walked straight to Madame M , and 
bowing, said, ‘1 came to see you because my mother is very sick, 
and we are too poor to get food and medicine. I thought that 
perhaps if you would sing only my little song at some “of your 
grand concerts. maybe some publisher would buy it for a small 
sum, and so I could get food and medicine ior my mother.’ The 
beautiful woman rose from her seat—very tall and stately she was ; 
she took the little roll from his hand and lightly hummed the 
air. ‘Did you compose it ?’ she asked; ‘ you, a child? And the 
words? Wonderfui little genius! W ‘ould you like to come to 
my concert ?’ she asked, after a few moments of thought. ‘Oh, 
yes ;’ and the boy’s blue eyes grew liquid with happiness; but I 
couldn’t leave my mother.’ ‘I will send somebody to take care 
of your mother for the evening, and here is a crown with which 
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do you go and get medicine. Here is also one of my tickets ; 
come to-night ; that will admit you to a seat near me; my good 
little fellow, your mother has a treasure in you.’ Almost beside 
himself with joy, Pierre bought some oranges, and many a little 
luxury besides, and carried them home to the poor invalid, telling 
her, not without tears, of his good fortune. % * % 
Never in his life had Pierre been in such a grand place. The 
music, clashing and rolling, the myriad lights, the beauty, the 
flashing of diamonds and rustling of silks, bewildered his eyes 
and brain. At last she came—and the child sat with his glance 
rivetted upon her glorious face. Could he believe that the grand 
lady, all blazing with jewels, and whom every body seemed to 
worship, would really sing his song? Breathless he waited ; the 
band, the whole band struck up a little plaintive melody; he 
knew it, and clapped his hands for joy. And oh, how she sung 
it! It was so simple, so mournful, so soul-subduing—many a 
bright eye dimmed with tears, and nought could be heard but the 
touching words of that little song—oh, so touching! Pierre 
walked home as if he were moving on the air. What cared he 
formoney now? The greatest prima donna in all Europe had 
sung his little song, and thousands had wept at his grief. The 
next day he was frightened at a visit from Madame M . She 
laid her hand on his yellow curls, and turning to the sick woman 
said, * Your little boy, madame, has brought you a fortune, I was 
offered this morning, by the best publishers in London—three 
hundred pounds for his little song; and after he has realized a 
certain amount for the sale, Little Pierre, here, is to share the 
profits. Madame, thank God that your son has a gift from 
Heaven.’ The noble-hearted singer and the poor woman wept 
together. As to Pierre, always mindful of Him who watches 
over the tried and tempted, he knelt down by his mother’s bed- 
side, and uttered a simple, but eloquent prayer, asking God’s bless- 
ing on the kind lady who had deigned to notice their affliction. 
And the memory of that prayer made the singer even more ten- 
der-hearted ; and sh:, who was the idol of England’s nobility, 
like the world’s great Master, went about doing good. And in 
her early happy death, when the grave-damps gathered over her 
brow, and her eyes grew dim, he who stood by her bed, his 
bright face clothed in the mourning of sighs and tears, and 
smoothed her pillow, and lightened her last moments by his 
undying affection, was the little Pierre of former days — now 
rich, accomplished, and the most talented composer of the day. 
All honor to those great hearts who, from their high stations, 
send down bounty unto the widow and the fatherless child! 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 
MAN, 


If he wears a good coat, 
Lift him up, lift him up ; 

Though he be but a bloat, 
Lift him up. 

If he has not common sense, 

And can boast a few pence, 
Lift him up. 


Tf his face shows no shame,— 
Lift him up, lift him up, 
Though crime is his name, 
Lift him up. 
Though their disgrace be his sport 
Let your daughters him court— 
Lift him up. 


Though he brings some disgrace, 
Lift him up, lift him up ; 

And brings the blush to your face, 
Lift him up. 

Society him needs— 

Never mind his black deeds— 
Lift him up. 


WOMAN. 


If woman once errs, 

Kick her down, kick her down 
If misfortune is hers, 

Kick her down ; 
Though her tears fall like rain, 
And she ne’er smiles again, 


Kick her down, 


If a man breaks her heart, 
Kick her down, kick her down; 
Redouble the smart— 
Kick her down ; 
And if in low condition, 
On. on to perdition, 


Kick her down. 
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UNITED STATES INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 


WE have frequently called attention to the necessity of 
an institution for the Inebriate. A very large amount of 
pauperism and misery springs from intemperance. It 
would not only tend to prevent crime, but would actu- 
ally benefit the community. We are glad to see public 
attention called to the subject. An Asylum for Massachu- 
chusetts has long been talked of by the friends of Tempe- 
rance. Last winter the subject was presented by earnest 
friends, and many responded to the appeal. We cannot see 
why there should not be an United States Inebriate Asylum. 
The plan is now talked of in New York. An excellent 
article has appeared in the Christian Inquirer, which we 


copy. 


Our attention has been called to a small pamphlet containing 
the charter of the above named Institution, with the Report of 
the Directors, and their appeal to the public. Among all the re- 
form projects in this age of reform, we have seen none that ap- 
pears to us to promise more positive good. It starts on the idea 
that inebriety is a disease ; and it proposes “‘ to provide an asy- 
lum for the poor and destituce inebriate, where his physical and 
moral condition will be alike the care of the physician and the 
philanthropist, and where his labor may be rendered productive 
and of service to his family. With the asylum will be connected 
work-shops, in which each patient, as soon as his condition will 
permit, will be regularly employed—thus making the asylum a 
self-supporting institution.’ Very justly do the Directors in 
their Report say: ‘It will be seen that the community will thus 
be relieved of the burden of maintaining inebriates in alms- 
houses and prisons, who will be separated from the society of 
those incarcerated for public erime, and placed where their ine- 
briety will be treated as a disease, and where no efforts will be 
wanting to produce in them a thorough reformation, and where 
an income from their labor will be secured to their families, who 
otherwise would be left to penury and suffering.’ 

Now this is excellent. For who does not know that an enor- 
mous proportion of all the pauperism in the community, taxing 
most heavily our public and private charities, is, directly or indi- 
rectly, the fruit of intemperance? Provide an institution like 
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90 United States Inebriate Asylum. 


this, where the inebriate may resort, in the consciousness of his 
own incapacity, if left to himself for reformation, and where, hav- 
ing entered ‘ the institution shall have the power to retain’ him 
‘** for the period of three months, or six months, if the patient’s 
reformation should require it’’—a power given in these words to 
the Corporation of this asylum—and you have, as we verily be- 
lieve, the best instrument for the reform of this class of men, the 
best guarantee against their increase, as a burden on the public 
treasury and a heavy tax on the community; the most hopeful 
check on intemperance itself, and a most blessed charity in all its 
bearings. The sum of fifty thousand dollars must be raised, ac- 
cording to the charter, and ten percent of that sum paid in, 
before the asylum can commence operations. This capital is 
divided into shares of ten dollars each, and may, at any time, at 
the discretion of the Directors, be increased to two hundred 
thousand dollars. Fifty per cent of the income is. by the char- 
ter, ‘“‘ appropriated for the exclusive purpose of supporting poor 
and destitute inebriates and their families.” The remaining fifty 
per cent constitutes a fund for the payment of interest on the 
capital invested, which interest can never exceed seven per cent., 
and for incidental expenses. 

An appeal in behalf of this noble enterprise of benevolence is 
about to be made to our community ; a public meeting was held 
at the Tabernacle. We cordially commend the subject to the 
earnest consideration, and substantial aid, of the philanthropic 
friends of temperance.” 


In addition to the article in the Inquirer, we find some 
excellent remarks in Putnam’s Monthly for November. It 
forms the conclusion of an article headed ‘The Use and 
Abuse of Stimulants.’ The writer says :— 


There are unfortunates born into this world, who, from a 
diseased condition of mind or body, or both, or from inherited 
way wardness, ruinously imbibe aleoholic poison. This class of 
persons deserve and require the sympathy and assistance of their 
more fortunate neighbors; and the law ought to take care of 
them, because they are unable to take care of themselves. When 
they marry, they bring wretchedness to their families. They 
neglect to provide for them; they squander the earnings of 
others, and rush headlong to destruction. On precisely the same 
principle that lunatic asylums are appointed, should these people 
be cared for and restrained, as those should be restrained whose 
cupidity induces them to contribute to their undoing. There 
ought to be an asylum for drunkards where they could be confined 
—not as felons, or with the guilty—but treated with kindness 
and consideration, 
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House for Juvenile Offenders in Vermont. 9f 


This institution should be so arranged that no disgrace would 
necessarily accrue to a residence there. The odium, if any, 
should be completely removed, by having the committal come 
from the hands of the family physician, perhaps, who knows the 
case, instead of from the official, who knows nothing of the mat- 
ter, but that it involves costs. A place like this, where, like a 
weather-beaten vessel, the victim of self-indulgence could haul 
up and refit, would accomplish much for this class of this com- 
munity who swell our criminal calender, and contribute to in- 
crease the expenses of pauperism, as well as furnish the exciting 
cause of riot and disturbance. ‘To this institution every person 
found intoxicated should be sent. 





HOUSE FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN VERMONT. 


Tue Governor of Vermont in his Message recommends a 
House for Juvenile offenders. He gives his views as fol- 
lows: — 


A deep feeling of compassionate regret and apprehension is 
not unfrequently experie need, at the sight of children and tender 
youth imprisoned in the common jails as criminal offenders. 
There fs reason to fear that this mode of dealing with such per- 
sons has by no means the most salutary or reforming influence. 
When in that condition, they generally’ find little or no kind and 
active sympathy surrounding them, and soon come to view them- 
selves as being stamped with the mark of permanent exclusion 
from good society, and from the honorable pursuits of life. And 
if to this be added the association in confinement with hackneyed 
and callous malefactors, the work of effectual depravation may 
but too soon be consummated. These considerations have in- 
duced me to recommend that Houses of Correction be provided 
or juvenile offenders. Such a mode of punishmen* would, of 
course, extend to all those minor and petty offences, which are 
commonly the incipient steps in the path of crime. I forbear to 
enter into details, or to suggest whether such establishments 
should be the work of the State, or of counties, towns, or other 
associations ; having entire confidence that all this will be wisely 
settled if the main proposition shall meet your approbation. 


The Christian Repository, edited in the most able manner 
by Rev. Mr. Ballou, comes out strongly in favor of the plan. 
He says :— 


We hope, therefore, that something will be done to establish 
a House or Houses of Correction in this State for Juvenile offend- 
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ers. When young men, and even mere lads are thrown into pri- 
son, as they frequently are, for a first criminal offence against 
the laws, they generally fall into the society of old, hardened, 
depraved criminals, and by this association and the influences 
exerted upon them, they become confirmed criminals for life. 
They go to jail for a slight offence. They are never heard of 
again except in the criminal box, in the State Prison or on the 
gallows! Evidently, to place these young, susceptible minds, 
but partially corrupted, under such demoralizing influences, is an 
evil of no common magnitude, and one that loudly calls on the 
people of this Commonwealth to guard against. It is as true in 
legislation as in other matters, that ‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.’ Let every child in the State receive a 
good common school education—a respectable intellectual train- 
ing, sufficient to fit him or her, for at least, the common, ordi- 
nary duties of life— with more attention than has been hereto- 
fore given to moral education—and with Houses of correction, of 
reformation, of moral discipline for youthful offenders—mere 
tyros in crime—and should we not see a much less number of 
confirmed criminals in our State? 





NOVEMEER 
A SONNET, BY WM.C. BRYANT. 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 
One mellow smile through the soft, vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare, 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentle flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger on thy ray. 
Yct one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frosts and winds, and darkened air. 
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BetcuEertown, Nov, 5th, 1855. 
Frienp Srear:—In the October number of the Prison- 
ers’ Friend, in an article on hanging, (which is credited to 
‘Gleaner,’ in Boston Transcript, ) the following pararagraph occurs: 


‘A lad of 18 years of age was hung in Salem for arson, during 
the administration of Governor Strong.’ This is anerror. Gleaner 
doubtless alludes to one Stephen M. Clark, a lad 16 years of age, 
who was hung in Salem for arson in the year 1821, during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Brooks. The remainder of the para- 
graph is correct. I remember the circumstances connected with 
Clark’s case very well, being a resident of Salem at that time and 
very near the age of Clark. If you should be at Salem at any 
time and will take the trouble to examine the jail records you will 
find that my statement is correct. 


Yours, respectfully, 
T. R. Greene. 





Tue following article from the Spy of the 21st inst., given 
with reference to a series of Lectures, now being given on the 
subject of our Mission in Worcester : 


Lectures to YouNc Men.—The City Hall was again crowded 
to excess, last Sunday evening, to hear Mr. Charles Spear deliver 
an address toour young men. Mr. Spear spoke of the various 
causes of crime in our midst. He spoke strongly on the subject 
of ‘Temperance, and also on the impure literature of the day. He 
illustrated his subject by many facts, drawn from his own obser- 
vation. He alluded, especially, to a young man in New York, 
whose execution he attended, and said that he dated his first step 
in crime to his disobedience to parental authority. Mr. Spear 
spoke of the last interview of the mother with him on the night 
previous to his execution. 

The lecture occupied about an hour and a half, and was listened 
to with the deepest attention. 

We believe Mr. Spear is doing much good among us, and we 
sincerely regret that he has announced his concluding lecture 
next Sabbath evening. We trust he will find interest enough in 
our vicinity to continue his labors. Some substantial aid 
should be rendered to him in his present infirm state of health. 
We trust our citizens generally will extend him some aid 
before he leaves. 

His next subject will be The Progress of Reform, especially 
in behalf of discharged prisoners, both here and in Europe. 














LECTURES ON SLAVERY. 


Last winter, Dr. Stone, of Boston, carried through a successful course of Lec- 
tures on Slavery. He secured by great labor some of the most eminent names of 
the country. The coming winter it is intended even to surpass the last. Long 
and patient correspondence has secured the services of men of every shade of 
opinion on slavery. This plan will give the public a better view than any other 
that could have been adopted. We cannot speak too warmly in favor of this 
course of lectures. It sseems to us that it must tend to the happiest results. It 
remains for the public to extend that encouragement to the plan that it so emi- 
nently deserves. We have little doubt but that the tickets will all be sold. 
Let those that fecl interested apply early. 


This Course of Lectures will be delivered at the TREMONT TEMPLE, 
at 74 o’olock, ON THURSDAY EVENINGS, in the order indicated in the fol- 
lowing list:— 

N Te ert HORACE MANN, of Ohio. 
oe JOHN G. WHITTIER, Esqe., Poem. 


iff Dec, ¢-—§ Mus. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S Drama, 
| ec. 6—} Read by Mrs. M. E. WEBB. 


Dec. 13—Hon. JOSEPH M. ROOT, of Ohio. 

Dec. 20—Hon. HENRY J. RAYMOND, of New York. 
Dec. 27—Hon. LEWIS D. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 

Jan, 3—Hox, HENRY W. HILLIARD, of Alabama. 
Jan. 24—Hon. ROBERT TOOMBS, of Georgia. 

Jan, 3l1—Hox. HENRY B. STANTON, of New York. 
Feb. 7—WENDELL PHILLIPS, Esa. 

Feb. 14—Dr, WILLIAM ELDER, of Pennsylvania. 
Feb, 21—Hox. JAMES BELL, of New Hampshire. 
March 6—EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, Esa. 





PROLABLE SUBSTITUTES, 
Hon. A. P. BUTLER, of South Carolina. 


Dr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, of Virginia. 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, of New York, 


if ¥ Organist—Mr. JOHN H. WILLCOX, Tickets at $3 each, admitting a lady 
| I and gentleman, can be obtained at Ticknor’s, 135, and Jewett’s, 117 Washington 
wt } street. No single Tickets will be sold. 

{ - SAMUEL G. HOWE, 

‘ i Chairman Lecture Committee. 
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PAINTINGS ON Prisons with tax Magic Lantrern.—We can only say in an- 
swer to the numerous inquiries for an exhibition of our paintings, that owing to 
our protracted stay in Worcester we shall be able to visit but few places this 
winter. We have now about 200 paintings in all, with a fine magic lan- 
tern; the whole forming a grand exhibition, especially for the schools. The Ex- 
hibition is invaluable for Sabbath evenings. The paintings have been very much 
admired; we cannot well describe then. The following are the names of some of 
our Prison Pictures. To give an entire list of our collection would fill more space 
than we can spare at present:— 

PART I.—Introduction. Song. The Prisoner’s Lament. 1. The Police. 2. 
Prisoner in his Cell. 3. Prisoners at Work. 4. Prisoners at Worship 6. Fe- 
male Convicts. 6. Prison Hospital. 

PART II. 1. Tom Jones. 2, Albany Penitentiary. 3. Newgate Prison, En- 
gland. 4. Preaching at the Cannon’s Mouth. 5. John floward. 6, Prisoners 
retiring to their Cells. 

CLOSING VIEWS. 1. Crucifixion of Christ. 2. Psyche, or Immortality of 
Soul. 3. Queen of Flowers. 


Water Cure 1n Worcester.—This is an excellent institution. There 
has been added to ita fine Gymnasium. This is a very important addi- 
tion. An address was delivered at the opening by Rev. Mr. Wasson. 
The band played some lively airs; dancing followed, and gymnastic ex- 
ercises. The people of Worcester enjoyed the evening much. This 
place will afford an excellent resort especially for young men. There is an 
excellent Professor connected with the institution well-known in Boston. 

Speaking of the Water cure, we take occasion to thank a few friends for 
their kindness to us while remaining there nnder the care of Dr. Rogers. 
We have tried about every kind of treatment for our complaints, and we 
find at last that there is no remedy like cold water, judiciously employed. 
During our stay we found many warm hearted friends in Worcester. Many 
subscribed to our magazine. We shall hereafter send onc hundred copies 


into Worcester, which is the largest list of any town, except Boston. 


GoLp PENs.—We have tried about all the various kinds of pens in the 
market and sought for the best plan for a pencil. We always have to go 
back to our excellent friend Mr, Snow, 91 Washington street, Boston. 
He has for some time furnished us with our pens, and we find nothing 
superior, and we doubt whether any penmaker in this country can excel 
him. ‘Then our friend is so accommodating to all his customers. We 
must say to our friends exerywhere that they cannot do better than to try, 
at least once, the pens of Mr. Snow. He has also succeeded in the manu- 
facture of a pencil ona new plan, one not liable to get out of order. We 


cannot describe it. It must be seen to be understood. 
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Ira Richardson, Waitsfield, Vt., 
C. H. Ballard, Worcester, Mass, 


PD. Rice, 

G. C. Putnam, te 
R. Perry, és 
James F. Esty, “ 


Abraham Peasely, ‘ 
W. A. S. Smyth, “ 


John Walden, “6 
Daniel Brown, te 
C. G. Plummer, es 


Dea. Jonas White, *“ 
Rev. D. A. Wasson ‘* 
Mrs.N.D.Parkhurst “ 
Mrs.S.H.Flagg, “ 
Mrs. Laura Dawson, ‘ 
Rey. F. H. Newhall, “ 
Daniel A. Hawkins, 6 


F. A. Clapp sé 
Henry E % “ 
Joshua Cutting, ee 


C. Chatterton, Ellisville, IIl., 
W. Thaver, W. Winsted, Ct. 
James Wellington, Medford, 


« 
“ 
“ 
* 


ce 


Milton M. Morse, Wo >rcester, Mass. - 


A.J. Benchly, 


Mrs. Sophia Little, neat. R IL. 


Receipts and Donations. 


RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. Isabella Mattron, Springfield, "Mass. “ 
Charles H, Hitchcock, Milbury Mass., 
Young Men’s Library ‘Asso iation, W orcester, 


Wm. A. Wheeler, Worcester, 


Benj. B, Otis, 
Peter Goulding, 
Alexander Putnam, 
C.B Moseley, 
Wm. H. Eaton, 
Samuel A. Pratt, 
Samuel Davis, 
Almira Brown, 
James H, Nasn, 
Rufus Carter, 


$100, Mar., 1856. 
2 00, Sept., 1856. 
2 00, Sept., 1856. 
2 00, Sept., 1856. 
100, Mar., 1856. 
200, Scpt., 1856. 
2 00, Sept., 1856. 
1 00, Mar., 1856. 
2 00, Sept., 1855. 
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Sept., 1856, 
Sept., 
Sept., 
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Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 1856. 
Sept., 1856. 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 1856. 
Sept., 1856. 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Mar., 
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1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 
1856. 


1856" 
1856. 


1856. 
1856. 
1856. 


. 1856. 


1856. 
1856. 


2 00, Sept., 1856. 


2 00, Sept., 


l 00, Mar., 
2 00, Sept., 


*,* The remaining Receipts will be given in our next Number. 


Thomas H. Perkins, Boston, 


ington, D. C. 


Gerritt Smith, Peterboro, my 
Catharine Donnison, Cambridge, 


LaRoy Sunderland, Boston, 
se 


E. Molineux, 


K. Brown, " 
C. C. Barry, = 
J. G. Towle, “e 
N. Meredith, “e 
J. BE. Whitney, 66 
Rev. Archibald M. Morrison, 


Mrs. Bangs, 
Dea. I. Washburn, * 


Worcester, 
ee 





5 00 | 
2 00 | 


100 
3 00 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 


10 00 


5 00 


DONATIONS. 
$25 00 | Henry W. Miller, W orcester, 


Hon. Tobias Purrington, W ash- 


| George Hobbs, 


10 00 | John Hammond, 
10 00 


Timothy Earle, 

A Friend, 

I F Allen, 

Mrs J C Chandler, 


, Charles H Hovey, 
3 00 | 


Frances Inman, 
Hon Chas Alien, 
A Wyman, 
William B Fox, 
Harrison bliss, 
Ethan Allen, 


|S 5 Sylvester, 
6 00 | John W Denny, 
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